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period; and the frequent references in Scripture to "white,
linen/' " fine linen, white and clean," and " white raiment/'
lead to the belief that even in Abraham's time linen was
subjected to some kind of bleaching process ere it was
destined to be worn by persons of distinction or of
superior position. Herodotus speaks of the Babylonians
wearing (< white cloaks/' It is probable that the Uanching,
or bleaching, action of the air and sunshine were taken
advantage of by the ancients, and that this natural system
of whitening linen was commonly practised by them, as
indeed it is in our own day, to some extent. The alternate
washing and drying in the sun is well known to whiten
unbleached textile" fabrics, more especially if the material
be previously steeped in alkaline solutions, milk of lime,
ammoniacal liquor, etc.

Doubtless soap of some kind, with fuller's earth, potter's
clay, marl, and other mineral substances of a like nature,
were employed by the ancients for whitening woollen cloths.

At the present day bleaching is chiefly effected by
chemical means, the active agent being chlorine obtained
from a weak solution of chloride of lime. The various
processes through which cotton fabrics have to pass in
the operation of bleaching may be thus briefly explained:
The "pieces," which are about 30 yards long, are tacked
together endwise, forming a continuous length of from 300
to 350 yards. The pieces are afterwards singed, or sheared;
they are then crushed into a rope-like form by being
drawn through an aperture with a porcelain or glass
surface. The pieces are then " bucked," or boiled, in milk
of lime (made by mixing about 1 Ib. of slaked quicklime
in 2 gallons of water) for about twelve hours, after which
they are rinsed in a washing-machine.
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